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BRETHREN EVANGELIBT. 


Our Qupstion Drawer. 

We are pleased to announce to our 
readers that we *have rc-opened this de- 
partment in the Evangelist. We ha ve 
on haml a number of queries awaiting 
answers, a few of which wil! appear each 
week, until all have been published. If 
Ihere is any subject concerning which you 
desi re Information, make known your 
wants in the form of an inquiry, and we 
will endeavor to give you the desired in- 
fonnation. Those who send queries will 
please observe the following rules : 

i. In every case, the Editor answers 
these influiries, unless he chooses to te 
fer the satne lo another fur answer. 

2. The Editor is to be the judge as to 
whether the query isa proper one for dis- 
cussion or not. 

3. This colaran is not open for uscless 
controversy. It is intended tu fnmish in- 
furniation. 


Qukkv Nu. I. — ' 4 Who are the ungod- 

ly?" 

The lenu ungod/y appears a number of 
liines in bolh ihe Old and the New Testa- 
ments, and in general is discriptive of 
those who forget Cud, the wicked. Rom. 
5 : 6. We presume however that the 
writer refers to the passage in I Pclcr 4 : 
18. "And if the righteous scarcely be 
saved, where shall the nngodly and the 
sinner appear?" Here there seems to be 
a dislinetion made belween the "ungod- 
ly" ami the "sinner." It is however, unly 
a negàtiv.í and />ysitive description of one 
and the same person. 


tjuiíkv No. II. — What is the meaning 
of the ex|iression : "Cast noi your pearts 
before swinc." The passage oceurs in 
Malthew 7:6. It is to be rütuembercd 
that swine were exceedingly repulsive to 
Ihe Jevvs being ceremonially impure and 
imclean. The idea is, not to ferce relig- 
ion 11 pon those who are conrse, rongh, im- 
pure,- íncapable of apprecíaling its price- 
less vahie, who will not have it, and thus 
bring religion into contempt, ami insult 
ils professors. 


"It may be that Cod used lo give you 
plcntiful c:hance to work for llim. Your 
days went singing by, each wïnged wilh 
some enlhusiaslic duty fur the Muster 
whom you luved. * * * You can be 
idle for llim, if so lle wüls, with the 
same joy with which you once labored 
for llim. The sick-bed or the prison is 
as welcome as the harvest field or the bat- 
tle field, when once your soni has conie 
to value as the end of life the privilege of 
seeking and of fmding Him." 


susnrs little bisteb. 

"Mamma, if the baby cries so much 
and won't let us have any good times, I 
should think you would give her away." 
"Give away your little sister Elsie ?" 
"Yes, I'm just tired of her noise." 
"lïut if you and I don't love the poor, 
sick baby well cnough to take care of her, 
I don't think anybody would." 

"l'd love her if she didn'tcry so much." 
"Didn't you cry when you hurt your 
finger yesterday ?" 
"Yes." 

"And when you felí dovvn, and when 
your tooth ached ?" 

"Yes, I couldn't help it, mamma." 
"l'oor little Elsie has the toothache, 
and she can't help crying, either.". 

"Well, I want a baby to play with, but 
I don't want Elsie," and Susie Cage walk- 
ed out of the room with the doll Elsie hatl 
broken and (he picturebook she had torn. 
In half an hour she came back tu the 
sitting rooui. 

"Is Elsie in the crib?" she askcd. 
"Come and see," her mot her said, 
smiling. 

Susie broke into a great cry when she 
saw a strange baby lying there in her little 
sísler's place. 

"Oh ï mainma, where's Elsie ?" she ex- 
claimed. 

"This is a nice little boy," her mother 
said. "He is well, and he doesn't cry 
very often, and— — -." 

"I want little Elsie,- mamma : Where 
is Elsie ! You ha ven't given her away, 
have you ?" and Susie cried harder than 
she had d one for a inonth. 

"Mrs. O'Hara brouglu the clean clolhes 
a litde while ago," Mrs. Cage saitl, "apd 
I askcd her to give me her little boy. 
Don't you like him?" 

"No, no, I don't," Susie sobbed, with 
her head in her mother's lap. "If you'll 
on I y get Elsie back again, I won't strike 
her when she cries, or pnll my playthings 
away from her, or — anything !" 

Just then Mrs. O'Hara came back from 
her errand in the next block. 
■ "You can take Teddy home wilh you," 
Mrs. Cage said. "Susie finds thai she 
Ukes her little sister best, after all, if she 
is Iroublesome sotnetimes." 

Mrs. Oage wenl upstairs and brought 
the baby down. When Susie saw her she 
danced wilh joy, though Elsie was crying 
again, and Teddy was as still as a mousc. 
"I like her forty times the best," she 
said over and over again, "because she's 
my own little sister. Teddy isn't. Don't 
you ever give her away, mamma, if she 
cries forty times harder." And perhaps 
it is needless to say that mamma never 
did. — Z/i'ti's Herald. 


JAOS. 

Jack was cross ; nothing pleased him. 
His mother gavehim the choices morsels 
for his breakfas, tand the nicest toys ; but 
he did nothing but fret and coinplain. At 
last his mother said : "jack, I want you 
now to go right up lo your room and put 
on all your clolhes wrong side out." 
• Jack stared. He though t that his moth- 
er must be out'of her wits. 

"I mean it Jack," she repeated. 

Jack had to mind • he had to turn his 
stockings wrong side out, and put on his 
coat and his pants and his collar wrong 
side out. 

When his inother came up to him, there 
he stood — a forlorn and funny-looking 
boy, all linings and seams and raveüngs — 
before the glass, wondering what his 
molher meant ; but he was not quite clear 
ín his conscience. 

Then his mother, turning him around, 
said : "This is what you have been doing 
all day, making the worst of everything. 
You have been turning everything wrong 
side out. Do you really like your things 
this vvay so much, Jack ?" 

"No, mainma," answered Jack, shame- 
faced. "Can't I turn them right?" 

"Yes, you may, if you will try to speak 
what is pleasant and do what is pleasant. 
You must tlo with your tem per and mati- 
ners as you prefer to do with clolhes, wear 
them right side out. Do not be so foolish 
any morè, little man, as to persist in turn 
ing lliings wrong side out." — Selccted. 

A MILLIONAIBE'S PREDICAMENT. 

A good story is told of Haron Kolhs-' 
child, of l'aris, who, as is well knowh, 
possesses alntost fabulous wealth. Hav- 
ing occasion to enter an omnibus, in a fil 
of abslraction he was about going away 
without paylng. The driver stop[)etl him 
and demanded his faré. 

Rothschild felí in his poeket, but he 
had not a copper in change. The driver 
was wroth. 

"Well, what did you get in for, if you 
coukl not pay ? You must have know 
that you hatl no moiiey." 

■'I aní Haron Rothschild," exclaimed 
the great capitalist, "and here is my card." 

The driver ihrew the card into the gut- 
ter. 

"Never heard of you before," said the 
driver, "and I don't want lo hear of you 
aj>ain. lïut I want my faré — and I must 
have it. 

The great banker was in has te. 

"I have only an order for a million," 
he said ; "give me the change ?" and he 
proffered a cou pon for a million francs. 

The conductor stared, and the passen- 
gers laughed derisively. Just then a 
friend passed by, and the haron borrowed 
of him the necessary six sous, thus releas- 
ing himself from a most unpleasant pre- 
dicament. 


